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CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 1 

In a paper read before the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
of Philadelphia in December, 1887, 2 I gave some account of a secret 
society, popularly known as the / king, that exists among the Chi- 
nese laborers in the United States. Since that time I have had an 
opportunity to visit a hall of this society in New York city, as well 
as another meeting place that has been established in Philadelphia ; 
to attend the funerals of two members of the society, and to become 
familiar with the workings of an independent local secret society, 
the proceedings of which were exposed in the course of the trial of 
some Chinese gamblers in that city. I have also had an opportunity 
to examine most of the not very copious literature upon the subject 
of Chinese secret societies, especially the work of Gustav Schlegel, 
entitled "Thian Ti Hwui. The Hung-League or Heaven-Earth- 
League. A Secret Society among the Chinese in China and 
India." 3 This valuable book contains copious translations of the 
records of that society concerning its history, government, affil- 
iation of new members, laws and statutes, and secret signs, made 
from documents placed in Mr. Schlegel's hands by the government 
of Netherlands-India. By means of it I have been able to identify 
the secret society referred to in my former paper as a branch of the 
Heaven-Earth-League or Triad Society. 

The designation I king, or " Patriotic Rise," is the watchword 
originally taken by one of the chiefs of the Triad Society, 4 and is 
the name by which that society is officially designated upon its 
diplomas. 5 The name of the lodge in Philadelphia, Hung Shun 
T'ong, " Hall of Obedience to Hung," is the same as that of the lodge 
in Kwantung and Kwangsi, the second lodge of the Hung League. 6 

The hall of the society in Philadelphia occupies two rooms on the 
second floor of a house in the Chinese colony on Race Street, where 
the name of the lodge, Hung Shun T'ong, is displayed on a gilded 
sign without the building. This lodge is incorporated under a char- 
ter obtained from the local courts, bearing date of July 7, 1888, as 
"The Roslyn Beneficial Association." Its rooms are handsomely 
and expensively furnished in the same manner as the kung skb, or 
" Public Halls " established by the Chinese merchants of New York 

1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the American Folk- Lore Society, November 
28, 1889. 

2 Report of the Proceedings of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia for the Years 1887-89. Philadelphia, 1890. 

8 Batavia, 1866. * Schlegel, p. 4. 

6 Schlegel, p. 32. 8 Ibid. p. 18. 
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and San Francisco. There is nothing to distinguish them as the 
hall of the secret society, unless it may be the inscriptions on the 
scrolls with which the walls are decorated. These scrolls are the red 
paper hangings, such as it is customary for individuals to present to 
tradesmen when they open a new shop, and to temples and lodge 
rooms on festival occasions. They all bear the names of the donor. 
The tenor of the inscriptions is in harmony with the professed ob- 
jects of the society. 

The walls are also hung with handsomely carved and gilded wooden 
tablets with felicitous inscriptions, the gifts of certain clans or store 
companies, or of associated lodges in neighboring cities. 

The names of the members of these lodges are written on a long 
tablet suspended along one side of the room. Some idea of the 
numerical strength of the order may be obtained from these lists of 
names, which serve to assist in identifying visiting members from 
other cities. A complete list of names of the members of the local 
society, with the amounts of their subscriptions for the decoration of 
the hall, is similarly arranged upon the opposite side of the room. 

The principal object in the hall is the elaborately carved and gilded 
shrine of the god Kwan, containing a picture of that idol, which 
faces the north, and occupies the greater part of the inner room. It 
differs in no observable way from the shrines which are always 
erected by Chinese guilds in their meeting places. 

There is an altar in front of the shrine, upon which are pewter 
candlesticks, vases, and an incense burner, and the usual objects 
which are associated with the god worshipped ; on the right, a pack- 
age wrapped in red cloth, supposed to contain his official seal, and 
on the left, a small stand of red silk flags inscribed with the charac- 
ter ling, meaning " warrant, command." In the centre of the stand 
is a miniature sword, made of wood. There are also the usual 
implements for divination upon the altar, and a white china bowl 1 
inscribed Mb Tai tin, " Temple of the God of War." The latter is 
used as an incense burner. 

A small shrine inscribed to the *' Chinese and Foreign Lord of the 
Place," before which a lamp is kept burning, is contained in a closet 
on the left of the principal shrine. There is a similar closet on the 
opposite side, the door of which is rigorously kept closed. It con- 
tains a paper scroll, rudely painted with figures of several person- 
ages, presumably the founders or patron deities of the order. These 
rooms are open to the public, but are never visited by Chinese who do 
not belong to the order, among whom, generally, the society is exe- 
crated. The first meeting of the society in Philadelphia is recorded 
as having taken place in September, 1882. 2 

1 Cf. Schlegel, p. 42. 

4 The Daily Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia, September 16, 1882. 
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The lodge rooms in New York city are now located on Pell Street, 
and differ little from those in Philadelphia, except that they are 
larger and more handsomely furnished. Here the society takes 
the name of Liin I T'ong, or " Hall of United Patriotism," and its 
name, lun-gee-tong, is written in Roman letters over the street 
entrance, and above the door of entrance within the hall. 

An elaborate shrine to the god Kwan, which faces the south, is 
here, as in Philadelphia, the most conspicuous object within the 
room. Beside it, on the left, is a small shrine for the tutelary spirit, 
and adjoining this, a door with carefully screened glass windows 
which gives entrance to the private shrine of the lodge. Two boards 
bearing admonitory incriptions, with tigers' heads at the top, are sus- 
pended beside this door as a warning against unauthorized intrusion. 
There are no unusual objects within the hall except a small wooden 
tub resembling a half-bushel measure, which may be the " bushel " 
referred to by Schlegel as one of the instruments of the lodge. 1 A 
small iron safe is noticeable as being fastened with four locks, the 
keys of which are said to be retained by as many officers of the 
society. 

The sister lodges in Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore are repre- 
sented by handsome votive tablets. They and the lodge in New 
York city were all said to have been founded by the same person, an 
elderly man who was in attendance. 

The funerals of the members of the 1 king, which I referred to as 
having witnessed, were not distinguished by any unusual ceremonies. 
At the first the only evidence of the participation of the secret 
order was a label with the name of the lodge, Hung Shun T'ong, 
pasted on the windows of several of the carriages. At the second, 
bundles of cotton cloth of three colors, — red, black, and white, — 
torn in strips of about an inch in width and two feet in length, were 
carried by each person who attended the funeral, and were fastened 
conspicuously on the handles of the carriage doors. The coffin was 
covered with three cotton cloths placed one upon another, the lowest 
one being white and the top one red. These colors, red, black, and 
white, constitute the emblematic colors of the society, and are dis- 
played in the form of a flag over the building occupied by the lodge 
in Philadelphia, on festival occasions. 

In the month of October, 1888, a somewhat distinguished member 
of the order, named " Lee You Du," died, and was buried in New 
York city. He was reported in the newspapers at the time to have 
been a " General of the Black Flags " in China, but in reality was 
only a poor clerk who had won the regard of the entire Chinese 
community by the probity of his character. He had held office as 

1 Page 41. 
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one of the councillors of the f king, and his funeral was made an 
occasion for a great demonstration on the part of the society. As 
far as I can learn from the newspapers of the time no unusual 
insignia were displayed or ceremonies performed. The emblems of 
the eight genii were carried in the funeral procession, 1 and the par- 
ticipants wore mourning bands of black, white, and red cloth, which 
were afterwards burned, as is the custom, with all the other funeral 
trappings, at the grave. 

An independent local secret society in Philadelphia is, or was, 
known as the Hip Shin T'ong, or " Hall of United Virtues." It 
appears from its rules, an original copy of which was presented in 
evidence in the trial of some Chinese gamblers in a local court, 2 to 
have been merely an association for the purpose of blackmail. Such 
societies are known as " Highbinder " societies in California. They 
are frequently confounded with /king, and thus may have been the 
means of bringing the latter society into its present ill repute. The 
plan of organization of the Hip Skin T'ong may have been borrowed, 
at least in part, from the I king, as a receipt for money given a mem- 
ber of the local organization agreed in form and tenor with that of 
a similar receipt figured by Schlegel. 3 The membership of the Hip 
Skin T'ong was entirely recruited from the ranks of the / king. 

A large proportion of the members of the /king attend Christian 
Sunday-schools and profess to be Christians, and Christian and na- 
tive ceremonies are said to have been alternately performed at the 
dedication of the society's lodge room in New York city in October, 
1887. 4 I do not regard this apparent leaning towards Christianity 
as due to any influence from within the order, but rather owing to 
the fact that the f king attracts the same classes that are most amen- 
able to foreign influences ; that is, the ignorant and disaffected, who 
are least restrained by conservative traditions, and are often desti- 
tute of those ideas of order and propriety which are always found 
among the more highly educated. 

The /king society is said to claim to be affiliated with the Ma- 
sonic order, and in New York city a Masonic print representing the 
two pillars surmounted with globes and resting on a tessellated pave- 
ment, with the square and compass, the eternally vigilant eye, and 
in large red letters the words " in god we trust," hangs on the 
wall of the lodge room. The society is usually described to for- 
eigners by those who speak English as the " Chinese Freemasons," 
and as such it has become generally known to the outside world. In 
my opinion the Chinese have been misinformed with reference to 

1 The Sun, New York, October 28, 30, 1888. 

2 The Daih Evening Telegraph, June, 1889. * Page 53. 
* The Daily Evening Telegraph, October 24, 1887. 
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the identity of the I king with the Masonic order. It is a belief in 
which they would receive much encouragement, as there is a popular 
tradition that lodges of native Freemasons exist in China, which is 
creditably received by members of the craft with whom I am ac- 
quainted. 

Some thirty years ago a learned Mason from Zurich, Dr. Joseph 
Schauberg, expressed it as his conviction that the Chinese league 
was similar to freemasonry in its institutions. 1 The subject is re- 
viewed at length by Schlegel, who shows no disposition to oppose 
the opinion expressed by Dr. Schauberg. Mr. Herbert A. Giles 
also discussed the subject from materials, he informed me, obtained 
from Schlegel' s book on the Hung-League, in a paper read before 
the Ionic Lodge of Amoy. 2 

There is no question that many resemblances do exist in the 
institutions of the two fraternities, but from my investigations in 
another province of Chinese folk-lore, I am inclined to believe that 
they are found in ideas which the Chinese borrowed from their 
neighbors in Western Asia, and afterwards engrafted upon the 
ritual of their national society. 

Stewart Culm, 

1 Dr. Joseph Schauberg, Symbolik der Freimaurerei, Zurich, 1861. 
8 Freemasonry in China, Amoy, China, 1886. 



